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SAND FOR THE MONUMENT. 


BY 1UCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 
Stone for the Monument! where i 
Shall the purest of quarries be soug’ 
Like the Peri go wander through earth and through air, 


In search of the treasures of thought. 


Dive to the bottomless deep, 
Where the rocks of the coral are spread, 
Or gather the amber the ocean birds weep, 
Or the pearl from its silvery bed. 


Rich be each off’ring and high, 
For no puerile, memorial design’d, 
The city of Monuments proudly should vie, 
With the first in the trophies of mind. 


Fair be the pillar we raise, 
Of marble and precious stones rear’d, 
Commanding respect and attracting the gaze, 
And to genius and virtue endear’d. 


Yet, pebbles should not be despis’d, 
But let them be chosen with taste, 

From the commonest streamlet a stray gem may rise 
Which were not in your columns misplac’d. 


Stone for the Monument then!— 
2ut sand will be needed, and I, 

Who have wander’d not far from my own Rustic Glen, 
Will bargain the sand to supply. 





Take then the tribute I bring, 
And though all be not golden I know; 
The jewels which brighten your columns may fling 
Around it their radiance and glow. 
Rustic Glen. 


THE DENTAL ART. 


No. I. 
BY DR. C. A. HARRIS. 


Original. 


ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 

The dental art has been generally regarded as of modern | 
origin, and intended more for beautifying the human face and 
countenance, than the prevention or cure of any real mala- | 
dies to which the body is liable; its origin however is not 
recent, nor are the benefits it confers confined exclusively to 
the teeth. It was practiced at a remote period, but to what 
extent, or to how great perfection it was brought, we are 
unable to determine, since, (if there ever were any works | 
particularly devoted to this subject among the ancients) at the 
distruction of the great Alexandrian library in the sixth cen- 
tury by the Saracenes, they either shared the fate to which all | 
the books that were therein contained, were consigned, or 


i| ease, has never, even under the most favorable circum- 


| healer” is found for “each individual distemper,” “and hence” 
says he, “the whole country is filled with healers, some taking 
charge of the diseases of the head, others of those of tie 
belly, others of those of the teeth,” &c. &c. Hypocrates who 
lived several centuries previous to the birth of Christ, des- 
cribed the functions of the teeth, the periods at which they 
respectively appeared, and also some of their diseases. 
Amongst the few remaining remnants of the ancient re- 
cords, we find frequent allusions to this subject, so that there 
can not exist a doubt, but that this branch of surgery was 
| known and practiced at a very early day; but from all the in- 
| formation with which we are posessed, it was principally con- 
| fided from the sixth to the eighteenth century, to the hands of 
menials, from whom in the way of improvement, but little 
could have been expected; and hence the exercise of its func- 
| tions, as might naturally be inferred, were conducted upon 
the rudest and most barbarous principles. It was I believe 
in the latter part of the fourteenth or commencement of the 
fifteenth century, that the operation of transplating a tooth 
| from the mouth of one person into that of another originated. 
This barbarous and cruel operation was however soon aband- 
oned, but subsequently, towards the latter part of theeighteenth 
_century revived in England, by Mr. John Hunter, a celebrat- 
|| ed anatomist and physiologist, to whom it was accredited as 
original. That a practice of this kind should have obtained 
in an age less enlightened than that in which Mr. Hunter 
lived, is not a matter of so much surprise, but that a man of 
his research, and great physiological attainments, should per 
form and recommend an operation so contrary to physiology, 
and every principle of surgery, is really a matter of the 
|| greatest astonishment. To say nothing of the danger to 
which this practice exposes the person, in whose mouth a 
tooth is thus inserted, taken (as it would necessarily have to 
be, in order to insure a reunion with the alvolus in which it 
was placed) freshly from the mouth of another, who at the 
time perhaps may be laboring under some infectious dis- 








stances, succeeded more than one time in three, and even 
then, they never failed to exercise a morbid influence upon 
their containing parts. Of all the species of dental quackery, 
therefore, this is certainly the most to be deprecated. For- 
tunately, however, for humanity and for the credit of the 
present enlightened age, the practice has been long since ex- 
ploded, and never more, it is to be hoped to be revived. 

However, much the anatomical and physiological researches 
of Mr. Hunter, may have contributed to the improvement of 
the other branches of medical and surgical science, they cer- 
tainly contributed but little, other than by awakening a spirit 
of inquiry upon the subject, in the minds of others, to the 





were subsequently lost during the dark ages that succeeded. 


But notwithstanding we have no positive proof, that any ela- | 


borate works treating upon this subject existed, among the | 
ancients, we are enabled however, to glean enough, from the | 
scattered fragments that remain, to establish its claims to an- | 
tiquity. By the Poet Martial we are informed that the inser- | 
tion of artificial teeth was a very common practice among | 
the Roman surgeons, and that such of the Roman ladies as | 
had the misfortune to loose their natural 6ne8 were in the | 
habit of resorting to them for this purpose; that those personal 
charms and attractions might be restored, of which they had | 
thereby in a great measure been deprived. 

The filling of decayed cavities in tecth (commonly called 
plugging) originated in the first century of the Christian era. 
Celsus who flow ished at that time is said to have been the first 
to recommend and perform this operation. The diseases of 
the teeth however, had attracted considerable attention for | 
many centuries anterior to this, as is shown from the writ- 
ings of Heroditus the Grecian historian. He tells us that the 
art of medicine is so practiced in Egypt.thaf’ an “individual | 
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advancement of the one now under consideration. The des. | 
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devote themselves to the exercise of its duties, to undergo an 
examination, before men appointed for the purpose of judging 
of their capability to discharge the same; and only such as 
were found qualified were admitted to practice. If this salu- 
tary example had been followed up ine other countries, it 
would, in a great measure, not only have prevented the fre- 
quent impositions which have been practiced upon the public, 
by persons calling themselves dentists, but it would have 
added a character and respectablity to the profession to which 
it has comparatively seldom attained. 


The French, and be it said to their honor and praise, have 
done more to perfect this department of surgery, than any 
other nation or people; to them are we indebted, for some of 
its greatest and most important improvements. But while on 
the one hand all due credit is awarded them, for the attention 
and care with which they have studied its principles,—the 
ingenuity and talent they have brought to its aid,—the energy 
and zeal with which they have applied themselves to its culti- 
vation, and the pre-eminent manner in which they have con- 
tributed to the development of its resources; on the other, it 
can not be denied, but that they have incumbered it with 
many superfluities which have tended to retard its otherwise 
more rapid advancement. 

Several small works had been published upon the anatomy, 
physiology and diseases of the teeth, previous to the eighteenth 
century, but nothing like a regular practical treatise upon the 
subject appeared ’till 1728. This was published by Fauchard, 
and entittled “Le Chirurgein Dentiste ou Traite des Dents.” 
&c. &c. This eminent dentist obtained in a practice of up- 
wards of forty years an enviable and justly deserved high re- 
putation. He collected from the confused and imperfect state 
in which the art was at that time in, all that was known upon 
the subject, with which, and his own experience,—worth by 
the by, more than all that had been previously written, he laid 
the foundation for the whole superstructure of modern denial 
surgery. Fauchard was a close and accurate observer, a 
quick genius,—possessed of an imaginative mind, capable of 
comprehending every thing upon which it was brought to 
bear, and in reference to this subject, especially of him, it 
might have been truly said “nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.” 

From this time the dental art advanced more rapidly,— 
every year added to the number of its practitioners, developed 
its resources, and increased its utility, so that it soon rose in 
the estimation of the world, and assumed a character and 
importance more commensurate with its value, than any 
which had been hitherto attached to it. Many works too, 
characterized by various degrees of merit, have since been 
written upon the subject. Some of which explain its princi- 





|| ples in a clear and lucid manner, and are the result of deep, 


and extensive research, and long and accurate observation,— 





scription he gave of the formation and growth of the human 
|teeth, is the best which had ever been given at that time, but | 
his views upon their structure, are now universally admitted | 
to be eronious. Many of the diseases to which they are lia- 
| ble, he described with great accuracy, but the respective plans | 
of treatment he recommended for the same, are indicative | 
| throughout, of a great want of practical knowledge upon the | 
| subject. This, however was probably attributable to the fact, | 
| that his opinions upon this subject, were principally specula- | 
| tive, and founded more upon hypothesis than experience. 
| But to return to the commencement of the eighteenth cen. | 
|tury, at which time the art received a considerable ameliora- 
\tion in France, from the degraded condition in which it had 
so long been. The year 1700, formed a new epoch in its his- 
tory, from which its present improved, and comparatively per- 
fect state, dates its commencement. It had attracted so much | 








attention by this time, that it was deemed worthy of being | 


! 





cultivated as a science, and accordingly a law was passed in 
Paris, rendering it obligatory upon all those who intended to 





while many, very many others, instead of communicating 
improvements or new discoveries, or throwing any addi- 
‘tional light upon it, carefully concealed all that was previously 
known;—announcing at the same time tothe world, in rather an 
indirect way, that the mode of practice pursued by their re- 
| spective authors, was superior to that of any of their brethern, 
and peculiar to themselves alone. Of the many volumes, 
| therefore, which have been written, but few, comparatively, 
| contain much useful or instructive information to the practi- 


|| tioner, and hence, if he has not been fortunate in the selec- 


tion or choice of his books, he is often deprived of the expe- 


|| rience of those that would perhaps be of service to him as a 
| guide, in the exercise of his professional duties, 


The manufacturer of incorruptible teeth, we are informed 
by Mr. Audibran, in his “Historique et pratique sur les Dents 
artificiclles incorruptible,” &c. &c., was first suggested by 
Fauchard, in 1728. But whether his suggestions were at that 
time acted upon is uncertain, we hear nothing more of 
them, ’till 1776, when, as we are told by the same author, (Mr. 
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Audibran) they were ‘manufactured by Duchateau, an 1 apothe- | tant. Nos science can be acquired, that is more useful than this | s| and toiled day and night; for which his brow had been wrinkled 


cary, to St. Germain. 
Dubois Chement, M. Dubois Faucau, M. Fonzi, and others. | 
In 1808 the Atheneum of Arts, in Paris, awarded a medal 
and crown, to M. Fonzi, for some improvement which he 
made in the manufacture of these teeth The porcelian tecth | 
however, were not until recently very favorably received; but |! 
the great improvements which have been made in their manu- 
fauture, within the last five or six years, especially in this 
country, has obtained for them with almost every practitioner, 
a decided preference over every other material which had been 
heretofore used. 


Whole sets of artificial teeth were first inserted by Bourdet, ) 
|dark, as fiery as that which burns in a deathless flame in| ment, his bounded with hope and swelled high with the largest 


about the middle of the eighteenth century, but from the 
awkward and clumsy manner, in which they were at that 
time arranged, and confined in the mouth, they did not 
for a long time become very common in their use. Great 
mprovements however, have since been made in this, as 
well as all the other branches of this department of surgery. 
They are now constructed in such a way, as not only to be | 
worn with comfort and satisfaction, but often to subserve 


Subsequently they were made by M. | 


| Eternity, where is it? 
| imagination ofa Dante or a Pollock array the lower world in an | ‘the good of his fellow beings? For the glory of his Maker? 


| awful aspect—one that can make every nerve thrill and every | 
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—no art learnt, that can be more advantageous—no habit for- | his health wasted, and his happiness sacrificed, were swept 
'med of equal value. Well-balanced passions constitute the | away in a moment from him, and he was left pennyless. The 
| very essence of perfection. If the heart ever regain its Eden | old man bore his heavy loss better than could have been ey, 
| purity, it will be when the passions flow with an equable cur- | '|pected. If at first he murmured and blamed Prov idence, 
rent. Than such a state, what is better? Not the rewards of | ;, when he came to examine the matter fully, and look at it with 
fame—not the highest glories of earth—hardly the undimmed a clear eye, he saw the justness of the chastisement. Though 
splendours of heaven. Than the opposite condition, wiat is ! |i he did not evince that noble trait in the galaxy of human vig. 
worse? Nothing in the airy regions of fancy and nothing in | |, tues—resignation, yet he acknowledged that he merited pun. 
‘the sternest reality. There is a moral “aceldama,, more hor- | ishment. He had long been specially favored. When those 
rible than that, which Judas purchased. There is a ‘ Tarta- | ‘around him were in deep darkness and adversity, he was ing 
| rus,” more trrific than the one, which poets invented and des. | Goshen. When other bosoms were oppressed with despair 
cribed. There is a place of woe and wickedness in time as | and writhed beneath the paralyzing influence of disappoint. 
Where? Inthe heart. Let the strong | expectations. But how had he employed his vast wealth? For 
Ah! methinks had he done so, adversity had not overtaken 
limb shake. Unbridled passions are tormentors and wherever | him. Had he done so, his heaven might have continued alj 
they are, there is agony—there is wretchedness—there is re- | | | fair—his tree might have struck its root deeper and still deeper, 
|| and spread its branches wider and wider; but in his blindness 
he thought that his wealth was for himself alone, and forgot 


tribution. 
Dependant as our happiness and usefulness are upon the | 





to a very considerable extent, all the purposes of the natural 


ones. 





MARBLE EOQR THE MONUMENT. 
No. XXVIII. 


Original. 


THE PASSIONS. 

We are measurably creatures of passion. However great} 
may be the influence which the will and judgment exert over 
us, it is nevertheless indisputably certain, that passion has the |) 
chief agency in the production, of our actions. W eval 
may be the operations of the mind or the exercises of the | 
body, they owe their existence to the excitemeht of passion. | 
It starts the inward machinery and keeps its several parts in || 
motion. Dormant would be every power and sluggish every | 
action, if passion did not form a prominent feature of our in- | 
Without it, what would we be? Could we |) 
Can we conceive of intel. | 





terna! structure. 
be human beings in its absence? 


| . . 
| Placee—our aids—our servants not our sovereigns—not our 


right control of our passions, careful should we be to restrain | that it was a talent to be improved tv the glory of the Giver 


|them, within reasonable bounds! All that we are or hope to and the happiness of the needy. 





With a becoming honesty my father gave up all he had, 
| He made no private reservations, but parted with every thing 
‘that he had collected. I never felt the burden of his loss u- 
til I saw our elegant dwelling, with its costly furniture sold, 
My fortitude then gave way, and I experienced an indeseri. 
bable anguish. It might have been the peculiar association 
of these things with the memory of my mother, which caused 
/me to experience such overwhelming emotions. With thos 
bitter feelings came the strength of resolution. That hour! 
|| determined that our property should be redeemed. That hou 
|I secretly bound myself never to rest until I should gain money 
| sufficient to purchase the home endeared to me by associations 
‘so full of tenderness, so rich in sweetness. What should I do 

I had been brought up in idleness; had learnt. no trade; had 
| acquired no profession. I concluded to embrace the first offer 
of employment, and go immediately to work; and no sooner 
was the resolution formed than I felt within me an assurance 


be eall upon us to moderate our passions. Let us listen to the |) 
instructions of revelation. Let us keep them in their proper |) 


‘tryants. Doing so at all times and under all circumstance, 
we shall reap the reward that such conduct ever bestows—a 
present blessedness—a present joy—the antecedents of that 
holier and higher recompense, which God is only powerful | 
/enough to create and only good enough to give. A. A. L. || 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HOME. 
No. LI. 


Original. 


Nothing is more unsettled than prosperity. Did I want a 
figure to reprerent mutability in a striking manner, I feel as- 
sured that I could select none more apt than prosperity. What 
are the changes of the sky—what are the variations of the 





lect, if we exclude passion from it? Are not our ideas of pas- || 
sion and soul, one and the same? 

If the ‘wisdom of the Creator is seen in every object that | 
surrounds us, it is as clearly manifested by our mental con. | 
stitution. Who can examine his “inner man” and not break |; 
forth in the language of David, “We are fearfully and won.| 
derfully made?” Whocan contemplate the designs, for which | 
our passions were implanted within us—the quickness of their || 
motions and their beneficial results upon our happiness and | 
conduct, when properly exercised, without being forcibly | 
struck with the evidences of wisdom? 

Unfortunately for us, our passions have been diverted from |, 
their intended channels and through sin, turned to a different || 
direction. When God finished his work-man, he left the pas. | 
sions in a perfect state. Order reigned among them and har-| 
mony characterised all their movements. Was the outward | 
world then free from the destroying storm—unvisited by the | 


convulsing earthquake and uninjured by the the sweeping | 
whirlwind? So was the world within. Peace held there an|) 
undisputed sway. Not then was the bosom a moral tna, | 
preyed upon by consuming passion and burning appetite—not | 
then was it a nest of vipers, but in the eye of truth, it was a) 
well regulated—an excellently conducted government. 

How different, alas, how different now! Do you want to! 
see confusion—disorder and “every evil thing?” Look within. | 
Are you not shocked at the sight? See love, once the honor || 
and dignity of man, alienated from its only proper objects and | 
fixed on things, that pierce us, when we grasp them and | 
wound us severely, when we bind them to our bosoms. See | 
Hatred too, directed against the objects, which angels esteem || 
and God approves. See envy and Jealously fanning their | 
lurid fires—faint emblems of the flames of the “bottomless || 
pit.”. See pride raising its head above others and asserting || 
its superiority as if it had not a common origin and did not | 
tend to a common end, with those around it. Revolting pic- | 
ture! Is it beneath a fair face—an amiable manner and an ac- 
comodating politeness? It is so. Experience and observation | i 
declare it, and the Bible and reason attest It. Faithful to the || 
truth, past and present history stamps it with a seal of cer-| | 
tainty, and repeats the fact—“Jt is so.” 

Need we search through nature to find proofs of the truth, | 
that we have fallen? Honest enquirer! I bid thee look into | 
thy own bosom. I bid thee close thy eye upon the world | 
around, and examine thy passions. I bid thee scrutinize their |! 
opcrations, note their inclinations, and wateh their tendencies, |) 
and when thou hast done so, thy decision will accord with in- 
spiration. 


All must agree that the regulation of the passions is impor- 








| vanced, augmenting daily his treasures, and increasing in the | 


gloom! 


dently thought that adversity was not made for him. In the | ‘agen a tem 


| ful of their source, exclaimed, like Nebuchadnazzer, “Is not 


weather compared with it! Business, like the sea, ebbs and | Ea ED aE ee rei 


flows. To-day every prospect is fair, and every hope bright. 
To-morrow every thing may have a reversion. Riches may 
have made to themselves wings and departed from us, and we 
may find ourselves involved in difficulty from which extrica- 
tion 1s impossible. How true it is “we know not what a day 
may bring forth!” How certain the fact that we hold our 
possessions here by a feeble tenure!—so feeble that the slight- 
est occurrences may arrest them from our close embrace! 'trate the progress of dramatic literature, and entirely too abun. 
Few men had met with greater success than my father. At| dant to subserve the interest of morality. He appears to be 
a time when trade was exceedingly active he had entered into ft the only representative of the written Grecian drama, from 
vast speculations, and through unremitting industry and cease- || whose productions we may be competent to form an accurate 
less attention had amassed no mean fortune. Nothing that he | opinion of its attributes and peculiarities. Political mutations, 
undertook seemed to fail. His neighbors regarded him as for- || with their effects on domestic economy, and the rapid exten- 
‘tune’s favorite—a man born to prosper. Many others who|| sion of a philosophical ‘spirit, essentially affected his succes. 
started at the time that he did soon failed, but he steadily ad-| sors; and the scenic art, instead of reflecting the exact con 
dition of Athenian morals and manners in the latitude a 
confidence of the people. His numerous ships upon the ocean | well as the minuteness of their manifestation, became the 
/ seemed to have a smoother track than others, for they always paltry vehicle of an arbitrary governmental prudery. Thess 
‘returned in safety with their rich freight, while his extended | || considerations, however, will be more seemlily prosecuted at 
|| business on land met with no interruptions. Who would have | a subsequent stage of the narrative. 
| supposed that so bright a sun would pursue his journey in | The searching assiduity of Aristophanes, aided or propelled 
Alas for the trusting child of fortune! His success | by his native propensity, seized upon and successively et- 
depends upon a capricious will that knows no steadiness—that | hausted the whole range of common topics of ridicule. At 
has no firmness. || first he assailed private absurdities and individuals with a sar- 
It is an old maxim that the “longest lane has a turn”—a | casm as poignant as the first electric thrill of viperous venom, 
/maxim whose truth has frequently been realized. When my jand yet, with a hypocritical show of decency and delicacy. 
“father considered himself ready to retire from business and || But he who ministers to the clamors of the indiseriminat 
pass the rest of his days in case and affluence, suddenly and || ‘multitude, the primum mobile of all turbulence and disorder 
unexpectedly he met with a severe loss. It was by his last | ‘need never expect to preserve his own characteristic sense of 
speculation—one that he believed would “fill up the measure” || decorum, untainted by the cérrupting breath of popular adv 
‘of his wealth. It was a step too far. So steady had been his | lation. It bélengs only to the highest species of virtue 
advancement before; so fortunate all his schemes, that he con- || furnish the mind with a power to preserve its equilibrium 
‘of applause; and the mere circumstance of 
intoxication—the delirium of success he had dreamed that his || /a condescension to cater for the appetites of the vulgar and 
“mountain stood strong,” so strong that not even a tornado | inconstant hefdMffords indubitable evidence of an absence of 
could move it. In the pride of his heart he said, “I shall never | imbecility of an internal principle of rectitude. The vanity 
see want.” He looked around upon his treasures, and, forget- | of genius must bow its head in acknowledgment of the tokens 
|of favor that it receives, or prepare itself to meet the ven 
Our author 


GREEK COMEDY. 
A HISTORIETTE. 





Original. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
Of Aristophanes we have remains amply sufficient to illus. 








this great Babylon that I have built?” ig geance of the fickle mistress of its adoration. 
An entire change took place in my father’s situation. Re- \|demonstrated the truth of these sentiments. 
lentless creditors seized his large estate without leaving him } 
any thing for his support. Those who had envied his pros- || 
| perous state were malignant enough to rejoice at his downfall, 
while a few faithful friends only commisserated his condition. 
He became a complete bankrupt. The fruit of a life-time’s 
labor; for which he had deprived himself of society, and rest, 





His strokes of 


raillery and wit, primarily keen and delicate, became too sub- 
limated for the gross and sensual propensities of his audience, | 
and‘ we are assured by Platonius that, at length, they utterly | 
failed to satisfy the cravings of a mob rapacious for amuse | 
ment. 
It does not become me to yield to the temptation which now 
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presents ‘itself to draw a picture of the internal posture of the | 
Athenian affairs, and to exhibit thereby the necessary charac- | 
teristics of the ower grades of citizens. Any one possessing 
the most insignificant knowledge of the history of the republic 
at this period, and of the administration of the government, 
of the vicious predominance of the more democratic, alias 
anarchial faction, will at once perceive that it was but a natu- 
ral although an omnipotent force which impelled Aristophanes | 
to the course which he adopted. The political and social con- |} 
ditions of a people can never be dissevered. The man who | 
would attempt to wield one in opposition to the other, or even || 
in contradistinction from it, grievously errs in his estimation | 
of the motives and prineiples of human action, and shows 
himself unworthy of the niche belonging to the statesman— |) 
a worthy candidate for the slough of contempt and abhorrence | 
prepared for the immersion of the demagogues. While Aris- 
tophanes was the nominal, and perhaps the real leader of the i 
popular will, he was, at the same time, its slave. Conscious | 
of his intellectual might, and that its treasuries were not in| 
the least impoverished by the lavish use which he made of 
thetn—noticing events of daily transpiration which afforded | 
the most seductive opportunities for the display of his pecu- i 
liar talents, and incessantly harrassed by the stimulant ap. || 
peals of those whom, since he had undertaken to bid for their | 
good will, he was not at liberty now to disregard, he became 
more daring in his representations; more frenzied in his at-' 
tacks upon civil and domestic affairs; made philosophy the’ 
subject of his bacchanalian ribaldry, and, increasing in au- | 
dacity with the success of every reiterated intrusion upon the | 
most sacred and retired recesses of virtue, he proceeded in| 
his career of flagitiousness until, in the intoxication of his, 
fame or infamy, (ad libitum,) and in the revelry of an aban- 
doned mind, wantoning in the- prostitution of its powers, 
he aimed a deadly blow at the friend whose counsels he had | 
so often solicited and received, and by whose intimacy in the | 
earlier stages of his life he had first acquired a place in the| 
regard of his fellow men. The sin of ingratitude is inti- 
mately allied with that of impiety. Had he been content with | 
the sacrifice of one merely known as a friend to himself, we 
might be content to award him the common meed of disgust. 
But when we recognize Socrates in that friend, and then view 
him exulting in the very boundlessness of crime, driving home 
the dagger pointed by popular vengeance, and edged by him- | 
self, we involuntarily and yet voluntarily, with a shudder, and | 
yet with the stern pleasure of retributive justice, add to our 
abhorrence the most vehement execrations. While we dropa 
tear on the altar of religion at this, the immolation of her fa- | 
vorite minister and priest, we cease from onr lamentations to | 
bestow the tribute of unmitigated scorn on the memory of his 
inglorious persecutor. 
The tide of degeneracy has its nadir, as that of excellence | 
its zenith; and Aristophanes had now nearly reached a point | 
to which there was no lower deep. It was at the very mo-| 
ment of consummate success that the more discriminating 
among the Athenians—they whose passions had been purified 
by philosophic studies—men of that stamp, whose sentence 
gives to the minds or to posterity the subjects which they 
think worthy of thought, alarmed and heart-stricken at the 
atrocious impiety of the hero of licentiousness interposed to | 
arrest him in his career of abomination, and by a careful and 
discreet exercise of their influence soon excited a counter 
current. ATROX MARS, 



















Biasus or sEA-Gipsies.—A late number of the Asiatic Maga- 
zine gives an interesting account of a singular class of people 
called the Biajus or Sea-gipsies. It appears that the Biajus 
are of two races: the one is settled on Borneo, and are a rude, 
but warlike and industrious nation, who reckon themselves 
the original possessors of the island of Borneo. The other is 
a species of sea-gipsies, or itinerant fishermen, who live in 
small covered boats, and enjoy a perpetual summer on the eas- 
tern ocean, shifting to leeward from island to island, with the || 
variations of the monsoon. In some of their customs this | 
singular race resemble the natives of the Meldiva island. The 
Maldivians annually launch a sinall bark Jaden with perfumes || 
gums, flowers and odoriferous wood, and turn it adrift at the} i 
mercy of winds apd waves, as an offering to the Spirit of the | 
Winds; and sometimes similar offerings are made to the spirit || I 
whom they term the King of the Sea. | 

In like manner the Biajus perform their offering to the god 
of Evil, launching a small bark loaded with all the sins and mis-| 
fortunes of the nation, which are imagined to fall on the un- 
happy crew who may be so unlucky as to meet with it. 








A steamer called the Ben Sherrod was lately burnt on the 
Mississippi river, near Fort Adams, and upwards of one hun- 
dred lives lost. 
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ASSOCIATIONS OF NIGHT. 
The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow shining mountains.—Beautiful! 
I linger yet with nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man; and, in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary lov: éliness, 
I learn’d the language of another world.—Byron’s Manfred. 
T always lov’d a summer’s night, 
A calm unruffled one as this— 
And often, when a little boy, 
It was my bosom’s proudest bliss 
To hie me from the thoughtless gay, 
And muse of spirits far away. 


At eventide, alone, I’ve stood 
To watch for those dear worlds I loved; 
And not a star peeped through the dark, 
But in my heart a feeling moved 
Akin to that which fills the breast, 
When those aro near we love the best. 


Long years have passed me by since then, 
And yet those stars are shining still— 
And gently mild and sweetly fair 
The moonlight slumbers on the hill; 
The same bland winds are breathing now 
Their freshness o’er my burning brow. 


Yet I have changed! this bosom knows 
Its early pleasures now no more, 

The eye once Jit with pure delight 
Has lost the beam of joy it wore, 

And other thoughts and feelings dart, 

In fev’rish strife through brain and heart. 


And often now I sit me down 

To muse o’er all my youthful days— 
And when they rush my spirit o’er 

I dream no more of honor’s bays, 
But willingly would let them go, 
Thesé happy hours again to know— 


Aye, I and all alas have changed! 

I turn me to that sacred-spot, 
Which long as memory endures, 

Will never never be forgot— 
But that which held me When a child, 
Is lorn and desolate and wild! 


I’ve stray’d it by in moonlight hour, 

And gazed upon its porch and door 
With many a prop of beauty gone, 

And night shade clustering darkly o’er! 
A picture for the painter’s art 
But none to soothe an aching heart. 


I’ve stood beside the mouldering well, 
And shivered at the breathles bush 

Of all things there, and felt within 
The tide of desolation rush, 

And strove to check it, but in vain; 

The very effort was a pain. 


Amid the solitude I called, 
But nothing answered to the sound, 
Save the faint echoes of the wood 
Which spread in dark relief around, 
Where once [ slept in quiet, there 
The wild beast spread his lonely lair! 


I stood alone! Oh where were they 

Who mingled in my childhood glee? 
Among the hills and valleys green, 

Oh where were they—the pure, the free? 
How scattered! While I stand and sigh, 
To learn ’mid wrecks my destiny! 


And where was she so dearly loved, 

She who was with me in my play 
About the spring—aud at my side 

By gentle woodland streams away— 
Whose every wish was mine—Oh where? 
Alas my sister’s graye lay there! 


My sister little did’st thou dream 

Of joys o’erclouded—pleasures fled, 
Amid the rainbow hues of hope, 

Thy form they laid among the dead— 
No shade was o’er tliy spirit cast, 
From life’s first pulse until its last! 


Nor could’st thou see, my sister dear, 

That time would change thy early friend, 
That *mid the shock and storm of life 

His steps in silent gloom would tend— 
How strange that he must live for years 
To struggle on through sighs and tears! 


It seems to me she now looks down, 
From out some distant beaming star, 
And smiling beckons me to go 
And view her lovely home afar— 
Where neither age nor ruin come 
To scatter frost o’er life and bloom. 


And I would die on such and eve, 
When all is hush’d in silence deep— 
When long loved stars are s‘.ining still, 
And earthly things are locked in sleep, 
Then would I spread my spirit’s wing 
And with my sister soar and sing! 





SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 
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MIDNIGHT. 


Original. 


It is midnight. Silence as deep as that which rested upon 
chaos covers the world. Light after light has been extin- 
guished, and now not one is seen, save that which burns in 
yon solitary sick chamber. The city seems like one vast soli- 
tude. The places of public resort are forsaken, and the streets 
that, a short time since, were densely crowded, now are de- 
serted. Care has smoothed its brow and resigned itself to 
slumbers. Speculation has suspended its operations and gone to 
rest. Sorrow has dried its tears and laid its aching head upon 
its pillow. Love, too, has shared in the pervading quiet and 
soothed itself to tranquility. Solemn hour! How similar to 
the hour of death! How like the slumbers of the grave! Who 
can lie down at night, after the toils of the day have passed, 
and not be reminded of the period when, the work of exis- 
tence finished, he will lie down for the last time—when his 
head shall press its last pillow, and his eyelids shall be weighed 
down, for the last time, by the heavy hand of death? There 
is a darkness thicker far than that which now is spread over 
the earth; there is a night more gloomy and still than the natu- 
ral night—’tis the darkness of dissolution—'tis the night of 
the grave. 

Where is the student at this hour? He is at his study-ta- 
ble, bending over his favorite authors and pursuing the paths 
of knowledge. Why does he not suspend his exertions and 
refresh his enfeebled frame? What is there in fame to repay 
him for broken health, shattered nerves and ceaseless pain? 
Why should he grow old prematurely, and present, ere man- 
hood comes, a picture of feebleness and decay? An intense 
| passion is the occupant of his whole bosom. It permits him 
not to close his eyes and forget his anxieties. Restless as the 
changing sea, it is ever goading him on and on to the desired 
end. Others have laid aside their employments, but he still 
follows his. Other travellers have suspended their journeyings, 
but he, anxious mortal, still toils up the steep of glory. He 
will have his reward; but, alas! one very inadequate to his la- 
bors. The wages of study are poor—too poor to compensate 
for such sacrifices. 

It must be confessed that there is something peculiarly 
agreeable to the reflective man in the hour of midnight. 
| Thoughts which the day excluded now possess the soul. Feel- 
ings which business stifled now arise. When is it that con- 
science speaks with a louder voice? When do thoughts of 
eternity come over us like a spell, and affect us by their mys. 
terious influence? When do we feel that we were born for 
the sphete which angel’s tread? When are life, death and 
immortality seen as they truly are? Oh! in the hour of mid- 
night the soul realizes what she is and what she will be. Then 
the present and future are felt to be one, alike her property. 
Then is experienced that intimate sympathy which exists be- 
tween time and eternity. 

Midnight is the hour of contemplation. There is poetry 
in it—a nameless virtue—that exerts an indescribable influ- 
ence over the mind. Above the grovelling objects of this low 
valley the spirit then rises. Its fetters fall off, and as it muses 
an unseen power conducts it forth from its confinement, and 
it feels, for a time, its native independence, and breathes the 
exhilirating air of liberty. It was at this period that Paul and 








| Silas were liberated from their dungeon, and it is at this time 


that the animated soul, forgetful of her union with matter, 
mounts up on her pinions and feels time but the dawn of a 
day whose brightness shall steadily and constantly increase, 
and eternity to be the destiny for which they will never cease 
to expand. FLOARDO. 





Oriain oF FASHION.—Grandpa; where do people get their 
fashions from?” “Why from Boston.” “Well where do 
the Boston folks get them from?” “From England.” “Ah 
and where do the English get them from?” “From France?” 
“And where do the French get them from?” “Why—why 
i right straight from the devil—there; now stop your noise!” 








Anecpote.—The king of Prussia is frequently seen driving 
in a modest carriage and pair, wrapped up in a blue cloak 
with his head buried ina large casquette. A slort time since 
he was driving in this manner, and encountered the brilliant 
|equipage of Count H . The road was narrow, and the 
|coachmen quarrelled for precedence. The count who did not 
‘know the king by sight, was determined to make the other 
| (carriage give way. Frederick William curious to know 
| his competitor, inquired his name. “I am the rich count 
iH ,” replied the rich magnifico, to the king’s servant. 
| Go and tell him,” said the king, “that I am the poor king of 
Prussia;” and at the same time ordered his cohen to let 


the count pass. 





























PAPERS OF THE KEY CLUB, 
PAPER ONE. 
DUTIES AND PROSPECTS OF YOUNG MEN. 
Voluntary associations for the mutual improvement of mind, 
in the cultivation of its original powers, in the acquisition of 
new power, and a definite knowledge of those truths in the 
history of men, and in the volumes of Nature, which are of real 
value in this matter-of-fact world have ever been considered by 


men of age and experience as happy indications of future use- |, 


fulness. In giving a name to the subject I have chosen as a 


basis for a few remarks on the present occasion, I propose |, 


—“The duties and prospects of young men.” We appre- 
hend that young minds, in looking abroad over the length and 


breadth of this mighty nation, powerful in every thing requi- |, 
site to constitute a great and good people, are more apt to in. |; 


dulge in some undefined notion of future prosperity and hap- 
piness, than to associate with their prospects definite and well 


matured plans of daty, and a firm resolve of persevering effort, |, 
The subjects of importance which engross our time and de- || 
mand the energies of our whole life, are: Religion, Government, || 
Literature, and Business. These topics will now, in a brief man- || 
ner, be presented to your scrious consideration; and 1 hope will || 
arrest the attention and fix the power of concentrated thought. || 
A knowledge of Business, in all its details, a discriminating | 
view in reference to its various bearings and consequences in |; 


socicty, is certainly most desirable; and it is no less desirable 


that this very necessary part of our knowledge be acquired at || 
an carly period, so that the whole of this short life may not |) 


be spent in half learning a small part of our duty. The ac- 


quisition of wealth in ten thousand ways is an interesting ob- || 
ject; and the extensive resources of our country, capable of || 


being operated upon through the infinite combinations of a 
few simple mechanical powers, present to the enterprising 
mind of Americans a path full of curiosity and interest, and 


will forever, if that mind be left free to its thought and action. |, 
But while the mind is propelled onward in the free and full |) 


exertion of its varied powers in the accumulation of wealth, 
it is worthy of careful inquiry whether the motive by which 
it is urged forward and the ultimate object of pursuit be such 
us should actuate an intelligent and immortal being. Perpetu- 


ally increasing wealth induces a craving and unsatisfied ap- || 


petite that often completely absorbs the energies of the whole 
man. Ilis thoughts, feelings, hopes and desires are ingulphed 
in the whirlpool of avarice—a gulph as relentless as death and 
destructive as perdition. The business man, then—he who is 
wholly so by profession, may ask—What is the highest pur- 
pose to which all matter or material substance may be applied? 
for my ships, houses, lands, merchandise, and even my stocks» 
are all destructible, and even may be annihilated. It is most 
assuredly of importance that I obtain the best possible inte- 
rest from it, while it is all passing away, or during the process 
of a rapid decomposition; and it appears plain that an entire 
and exclusive consecration of matter which is destructible to 
the highest cultivation of mind, which is indestructible, would 
be the best possible application. 

Literature and Science, so called, possess some attractions 
and some treasures the value of which is infinite, and their dura- 
tion is parallel with the existence of mind. We, in modern times, 
think much of the improvements, as we call thein in our mode 
of education; but with all our improvements we think there 
has been some degeneracy from the good old time when the 
ancient teachers of philosophy assembled thcir pupils together 
and disciplined them most strictly in their diet, exercise, and 
hours of study; pursuing a thorough course of physical edu- 
cation, in connection with a system of mental discipline, in 
which each faculty of the mind was bent to effort, and its com- 
bined powers taught to act in a thorough and powerful man- 
ner, and to protract this action to any length of time sufficient 
to accomplish the highest purpose within the limits of human 
investigation. Look at the study—the grove—the bath, and 
gymnasium, those ancient instrumentalities for making tho- 
rugh scholars, and say whether the present mode of educa- 
tion excels or even equals that in use among the master spirits 
of antiquity? In fact, has not their system, simple and ef. 
ficient as it was, been adopted by the best teachers in every 
period of the world since that time? Is it not the very sys- 
tem in its essential elements, which is now urged upon the 





attention of the public, by those who have made the “science |’ paring the original native powers of youth in each sex, in his 


= 
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of education,” a distinct branch of study and examination? | capacity as a teacher, and who comes to the conclusion that 
In short, is not the manual labor system, the only one com- | one is inferior to the other, has either been deficient in obser, 
pletely adapted to the purpose of training the powers of body | vation, or peculiarly unfortunate in the. sclection of his pupils, 
and mind to a healthy, vigorous, and uniform course of action We may be in error, but we honestly believe if the same course 
—that bold, unyielding action which smiles at all opposition, || of study were prescribed for each sex the results would be 
and treads defiance in the dust? There is no other course of | highly productive of an increase of pure intellectual power, 
education in the world that deserves the name of system or ||and of giving a right direction to accumulated force of ming, 
method, and this one is not yet fully and perfectly established | We pass for a moment to the college and university. With 
as it may be. The deficiencies in all our schools, from the | the plan for mental discipline or course of study usually adopted 
primary to the college and university, are numerous and well | in these highest institutions, we fully concur, belicving it to 
known; and though the remark is often made, that it is much | be the very best. But the great difficulty in college life re. 
easier to point out difficulties than to apply the remedy, yet, in |) sults from two sources. In the first place an almost total ab. 
this case, the cure is at hand in the system above named. If sence of any apparatus for the purpose of training the mus. 
we look upon our common schools we find a gross, barbarous, | cular powers; and in the second place, such a seclusion from So. 
heathenish set of ideas in operation. Parents undertake to | ciety, that the mind is tempted continually to waste its force 
instruct the teacher in his duties, who know as much about |in idleness, dissipation and crime. 
the business as the feathered men of the moon know about | But Iam admonished that those whom I now address hare 
Egyptian hicroglyphics or the Dutch alphabet. already commenced the duties of active and actual life. The 
Not a few on the list of superintending school committees |day of preparation has passed by. It is therefore proper 
are ignorant blunderers, totally unqualified for the responsible ‘that I venture a few words on the subject of politics or 
office they have had the temerity to accept. In such asituation || government. All Eneed say, however, may be comprised in 
the poor pedagogue must act the part of sovereign ruler over | few words. You see, gentlemen, this glorious country spread 
‘scores of mischievous urchins in his humble palace—the school | out before you, the gift of Divine Providence to our vene- 
house, and appear wise and learned, as he flourishes the wooden || rable fathers, and a rich inheritance through them to us, 


| sceptre over their guilty pates; at the same time his pupils know 
him to‘be a servant to their parents, and a subject of the tyranni- 
‘cal committee who legislate as they please. To cases like these, 
there are, however, honorable exceptions. Give us teachers’ sem- 
inaries, conducted, on the manual labor principle, and we shall | 
|have an army of instructors, who will go forth strong in their 
|united efforts to put down the petty despotism of such com-| 
mittees, and the dynasty of quarrelling, quibbling, quizzing | 
parents. They will carry reform into the humble seat of sci- | 
ence. Such men will find no insurmountable difficulty in the | 
,way of their efforts to train up the young minds intrusted to | 
to their care, in the path of knowledge, and will succeed in | 


To preserve this beautiful land—to perpetuate our free in. 
stitutions, and to extend the light and blessings of freedom 


through the world, will, most certainly, require all the best 
‘efforts of every young man in the nation, when those on 


whom the duties of government now rest have passed away, 
In ashort time our fathers will be removed from us, and 
we shall be urged forward in the eternal flight of time to 
take their places. Your Association has much cause for 
encouragement. Your hopes are high,y our prospects good; 
and though the sky of our political horizon looks a little 
cloudy, the sun of liberty shall soon look forth with in 
creasing splendor, never to be wholly obscured. Build up 


‘eliciting tke aid of intelligent parents, with the hearty co-ope- | your system of political faith on the broad and firm basis 
tion of all committees who know their duty. The business | erected by your fathers of the revolution, and for your chart 
‘of teaching ought to be made a distinct profession, and such | on the sea of political life, take the writings of the author of 
compensation made to its members, as will induce them to be- | the Declaration of Independence—a monument whose value 
come eminently qualified for their high duties. Then will the | is above the eulogy of language or the pencillings of ideality. 
‘sphere of the teacher hold that elevated rank in the commu- H And, finally, gentlemen, take the volume of Divine Inspira- 
nity to which a faithful discharge of his responsible labors) tion as your sure guide through all the duties of this life, 


justly entitle him. \ 
Our academies and high schools have not yet quitearrived at | 
/perfection. In these higher schools, as in the primary, the 
custom of allowing the sexes to pursue a similar course of 
study is allowed by judicious authors on the subject to be 
| highly conducive to a rapid and correct progress in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. This custom contrasts strikingly with 
the course adopted in cclleges, where young men are immersed 
in their rooms for months together, isolated from society and 
the busy world, till they become almost a labyrinth of abstrac- 
tion, a mental net-work of diagrams, problems, and vocabu- 
laries, with little of that pathos and sympathy of soul which, 
under the mellowing influence of social life, constitutes 80 | 
great a part of the happiness of human beings. The general | 
course of instruction in our academies is very valuable, though | 
susceptible of some improvement, especially in the introduc- | 
tion of daily physical exercise, at regular hours, and the adop- 
tion of one and the same course of study for both sexes, ex-' 
tending to the higher branches of education. We presume | 


and your faithful protector in the hour of trial. Bring all 
your acquisitions—your wealth, your talents, your influence, 
and consecrate them to God, in doing good to your fellow men. 
Do good to all men, but especially throw your protecting in- 


' fluence around the milder sex whose sympathy, kindness, and 


heaven-born generosity have been the dearest link that binds 


/man to earth. 


May you be eminently prosperous, useful, and happy through 


life, and be instrumental in raising high the triumphant han. 


ner of freedom, which is destined, in infinite wisdom, to wave 
over the ruins of tyranny and despotism, having inscribed on 
its ample folds, in letters of living light, “union and liberty, 
now and forever.” BINARVO. 





PAPER TWO. 
Extract from my Diary. 

Friday May 12th, 1837: Thank Fortune I have reached my 

room at last. I carefully turn the key of the door, fasten the 

the windows, and think myself secure. Only those, who like 


that many, whose opinion we should value, will differ from us | me, are doomed to mingle and participate in the cares and 
on this point. A proposition for females to take upa ten years’ perplexities of business, can duly appreciate the unspeakable 
course of study, embracing the ancient languages, mathe-| blessing, after the toils of the day are over, of spending a few 
matics, and the natural sciences, will doubtless be condemned, | hours in lonely undisturbed contemplation. If this at all times 
ridiculed, and resisted by some who profess to have a know- | and under all circumstances be a good, devoutly to be wished, 
ledge of the human mind, its powers and capabilitics. But it certainly, in seasons like the present, is doubly so. It is on 
all the better for this. Let us look for a moment at the course '| occasions like this, that a man feels the blessings of a_bach- 
now usually pursued. Young men are carried through a course | elor’s life. You leave the outer-world in a brown study, per- 
of study in the sciences, the branches of solid learning, so | haps with brow knitted, or features sufficiently sour to give 
called, while females are put to school where another and a|| another cast to the sourest vinegar, and you can enter your 
very different course is pursued. They are instructed in the |abode in the same way, if yon chose, without being compelled 
easier branches of literature and some few of the fine arts. || to smoothe your wrinkles, or to force a smile, to please some- 
The consequence of this difference in a course of study, is a! body besides yourself. You may walk into your best parlour 
diversity of in the intellectual character in the sexes. Young || or bed-room, throw your hat on the bed, your boots under it 
men receive an amount of mental discipline which infuses | your coat on a chair, and your collar and stock on the floor with- 
strength and power into their minds, while they do not obtain || out fear of having a scolding wife to interrupt you, a tender one 
ull that polish and refinement from a study of the fine arts,||to remonstrate with you, or a sentimental one to shed tears 
which are no less valuable in their proper sphere than a know- || over you. There is something so soothing in the silence that 
ledge of the solid sciences. On the other hand, whatever the || surrounds you. You may throw yourself down in the invi- 
native talents of the female scholar may be, they are not taught | ting rocking chair, light your Havanna, and with one foot on 
to know and feel their strength in those severe cfforts to solve || the table and the other stamping the floor, give vent to your 








a problem in geometry or algebra, to dissect an idea with logi- 
cal acuteness, or to perform a subtle experiment in electricity 
or magnetism. The person who has had opportunity for com- 


rage in volumes of smoke, that would suffocate any body but, 
yourself. You may set in this position till you get black, or 
arise and walk the floor like a maniac, nay, you may even 


knock your head, or brains out if you have any, against the wall 
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‘or any thing else,—and! oh delight without measure, 








I mean a dunning expedition. For the honor of this country 
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me i I hope that the analogy may stop here, because, if the explor- wer 
hone dare bring you to account. steegsh : P Papers one and two of the Key Club, we publish to-day; r three— 
a As this Fg ie been one of peculiar interest I shall de- || ing effort, should a meet me sie — a ee “Siduseen ¢tanve Babar é. ae . prea — ‘cee 
wt tail its incidents more minutely than I am in the habit of| dunning one, I am very much afraid that the expeditio lowing articles are filed for publication, “The wild rose tree’s Petition to 
ws i *clock, and aft t le of more than || tnrn out more deplorable than explorable. the Ploughman,” by Lucy Seymour, to whom we tender our thanks.— 
1 he doing. Awoke at 5 o'clock, res = m4 wlio . he f Among others, I waited on a gentleman of fair promise or|| ‘Marble for the Monument,” No. 29, by our valued friend A. A. L.— 
wer, an hour’s duration between inclination and necessity, the for- “ g Ariteeed ry gentleman, who owing me money for a|| “The Dental rt,” No. 2. by Dr. C. A. Hannis.—"Morning,” by Fuo- 
ind, mer in favor of an additional nap, the latter for getting up, || rather a 8 ~ ys ce ves ai g ‘and honor that || 28°°—“Matin Madrigal,” by N. M. K.—Several favors not noticed are 
Vith I at last sided with necessity, arose and sallied forth in the || pretty considerable yi a “ e ~ ais word an Oo) jar on our table; they shall receive respectful attention. 
orning air. 'The wind was from the northward, and the sun | he would be at my service this day at a certain hour. ‘The |) —_—__s--. _ 
pied a d risen clear of cloudless and vapour, but he threw out light || servant opened the door, and all the particulars of an old fash- A 
a acu Looking down to the whast, I caught the last || ioned anecdote occurred to me. I asked for his master. “Mas- T fe M 0 N U M 3 N T a 
> Te. * : ” ———__ 
ab. glimpse of the steamboat which hauling in her cables was in} sa 9 _ out. a sebasienin ean enaaentmaniaee 
nus- the very act of stretching out her gigantic limbs and with ma- aa oo your Mis . : 
So. jestic grandeur, to proceed up the beautiful bay. I do not a oo eo in BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1837. 
on know how it is with others, but with me, to see one of those | Then I will walk in i" set by the fire. 7 
floating palaces depart, it always creates a most unpleasant | ‘Indeed Massa you can’t, for that has gone out too. Parens oF THE Key Cive.—We have received a budget con- 
ave feeling. It brings to my mind the thoughts of distant friends | “Finding all my attempts, - see my customer to be in vain |! taining several valuable and highly interesting articles labelled, 
lhe and the tender chords once touched, leave a melancholly gloom || I wrote him the following note.” Sir! By a gentleman I mean || «Papers of the Baltimore Key Club,” and from a letter ac- 
) hovering over my spirit. With reflections like these, I had || not to draw a line that would be invidious between high |companying we learn that they will be regularly continued, the 
per eded but a little way up the street, when I was aroused || and low, rank and subordination, riches and poverty. The |! association having determined, by an unanimous resolution, 
‘a Re vy reverie by a, “Halloh! what is the news to day?” | distinction isin mind. Whoever is open, loyal and true, who- || to adopt the Monument as the medium through which their 
f Now if on was a thing wanting to destroy my good hu- | ever is of easy and affable demeanor, whoever is honorable to! productions are to be given to the public. We furnish our 
= ed rh that day, it ie such an unmeaning, stupid, and abom- || himself and in judgment to others, and requires no law but his || readers to-day with papers one and two, and if we are not mis- 
4 inable uestion de toa.man scarce fifteen minutes out of bed. || word to make him fulfil his engagement, such a man isa gen- || taken in our opinion, they will be read with pleasure and profit. 
“ Seas my anger changed intoa smile, when I found that|| tle men.” Having given vent to my spleen in this incoherent |} We are informed that the Key Club is composed of some of 
v4 the interrogator, was a no less personage than Bob Short Esq. || manner I went home, examined my thermometer—blues, two || the most eminent literary and scientific writers in our city, and 
Now if I only intended these papers for the present age || degrees below zero. But it would be too tedious, to enumerate || that the association has been started as well for the purpose of 
= and the monumental city, any description I would give of} all the incidents of that day. Suffice it to know, that Bob|! individual and mutual improvement in literature and science, as 
= Bob Short would be superfluous, as there is not a man, woman || Short was correct in his prophecy. Horses did race and banks | for throwing the talent of Baltimore into the scale of our national 
ay, or child in town that does not know Bob Short, or that Bob | did stop. Credit was short and faces were long, stocks fell—} literature, the members humbly relying upon a spirited con- 
Z Shart does not know. But, as I very humbly suppcse, that || and the moon arose. Now I don’t wish to be understood, to || centration of effort and resources for the development of men- 
js my jenrsevan will not be confined to time nor space, I may as | say, that all this happened at the same time; not but that every || tal capability and power, which they are confident exist 
od: wall say afew words explanatory of whom and what Bob Short body at the present day knows full well, that bank hours are | among us. 
‘ Esq. is. Well, Bob Short is a man and a very little man too. || until three P. M, and that the moon did not arise for five hours | The above information we have gleaned from the papers of 
te His age is about forty-five. His hair or rather the hair he afterwards. But I write for posterity, and whereas these valuble the club which have been placed in our possession, and we 
up has on his head, is of asandy color. His features taking them || papers might after my decease fall in the hands of some phil- || embrace the opportunity to say a few words to the members 
sis as a whole are rather prepossessing; but individually there is|| osopher of a new century, who unacquainted with the cus- || of the society and to our readers upon the subject. 
art something so odd about them as almost to baffle description. || toms of the present day, might publish to an astonished world,|/ The Baltimore Key Club is not without its precedents and 
of The color of his right eye is very light blue, whereas that of|| that on this memorable and gloomy period, itso happened jits parallels. Institutions for mutual improvement and en- 
lue his left, is a darkish brown. But Bob knows how to show his || that on midday the stocks fell aud the ae arose, therefor € 1 |! couragement in literary and scientific pursuits have been es- 
ty. blue eye to such advantage, while he is cunningly blinking feel myself in duty bound, to be more particuliar, if for noth- || tablished in this and other countries, and their efforts have 
te with the brown one, that there are comparatively but few ing else, to guard a coming world against a new eernpeares +: not only been of considerable advantage to the times and the 
ife, who perceive this whim of nature. His nose would be Roman || that would beat the hoax of ’35 all hollow. Well, at last, night |! society they were written to interest and instruct, but pos- 
all but for one serious difficulty, it turns up instead of downwards. || closed upon the bustle and confusion of the day, business was ||terity has received a share of their benefits. The record of 
ce, Many do say, that this is a sure sign of Bob’s aristocratic|| over and I on my road home. When almost at the threshold past times, contains the doings of many clubs and societies, 
en. notions, but somehow or other I hardly believe it. His mouth|| of my dwelling, who should I meet but Bob Short. : “Did Lor} and not a few of those who have flourished and delivered their 
in- is rather of ‘a good size, and like India Rubber can stretch it-|| did I not speak the truth this morning?” exclaimed Bob, || names to their successors covered with honor and immortality, 
nd self to any extent, and as for his chin, it is more like the heel || rubbing his hand with all satisfaction imaginable; “well,” he|| were indebted for the development and strengthening of their 
ids of a boot than any thing else. His figure might be exceed- || continued, “did you ever see such times?” Almost choaked || mental powers to the contact of mind occasioned by the friend- 
ingly good, but owing to the cursed rhumetism, as Bob calls || with rage at again being disturbed in my musings, I halloed | ships and intercourse of literary associations. It was one of 
gh it, his back seems a little outwardly inclined, and his feet are || out “No Sir, I have never seen such times as the present in| Ben Johnson’s greatest boasts that he was training a band of 
in blessed with a goodly quantity of phrenological bumps, which || my life, and expected about as much as I expected to find old|| disciples in the routine of letters, and that he meant to form 
ve some vulgar minds would term, “corns,” and which do not al-|| maids opposed to matrimony or pretty girls who did not know |a foundation for the fame of his boys which should he com- 
on ways answer the proposes for which they were intended. Bob||it. I have never seen a lawyer refuse a fee on account of his | mensurate with time. He adopted twelve poetical sons and by 
ty, is a bachelor, as he says, by choice. He was brought up a/|| Clients poverty; I have never seen a woman that was tongue-tied |) frequently congregating them and rubbing their minds against 
professional man, viz. a tailor. But having the good luck by || —I have never seen rich men, prefer the marrying of poor | each other, his labors were fortunate in forming a brilliant 
the death of an aunt to come in possession of an annuity of girls, I have never seen but one lady use a bed wrench and/ constellation for the horizon of literature. . The eriticism of 
three hundred, Bob gave up his trade and turned gentleman || pin to tighten her corsets—I have never seen a woman dic || the celebrated Helvetius was more successful than his fortune 
loafer visiting and endeavoring to entertain every body, that || with the lock jaw. - And now sir, “I continued,” if you will |in awakening the latent energies and bringing into notice and 
he knows and not a few that he don’t know, and with) promise to let me off for to night, I will tell you some-|' exercise the shining abilities of Saurin; and his pupil, if he 
od that laudable thirst for knowledge, that some would call im- || thing, that nobody ever told you before.” “TI will!” cried Bob, | may be so called, afterwards gave evidence of his gratitude by 
“ pudence, Bob is a complete living Gazette and Directory, and no doubt expecting to hear something marvellously novel, for |a very feeling, as well as beautiful poetical, address. 
- if you are so fortunate or unfortunate as to come within his his morning trip. “Then, sir," I said, “it is nothing more nor less || The history of literature is full of examples of the kind, 
le reach, you will get more news in five minutes, than you else || than that your company is very agreeable.” I did not tarry to) highly encouraging in their nature, and which afford stimu- 
‘ would ina whole month. Sucha man is Bob Short Esq., || witness the effect it had on poor Bobby, but took to my heels ‘lants to activity and exertion in mental operations. 
ia and it was from his rosy lips that proceeded the words. “Hal. || and did not stop until I had reached my room where with the|! J, an union of effort and combination of ability and strength 
d loh! what is the good news to-day?”—To escape an answer | door safely bolted, and thus most comfortably seated, I record ' many of the bright stars that have illuminated, ornamented 
J was as impossible as to stay the whirlwind. So Imade the best | these memorable events hoping they may be a benefit to one 'and honored the history of by-gone times, have gathered the 
he out of it, and coolly replied that I knew nothing. “Why | portion of posterity viz. the bachelors. Having done this 1 | fire and fervor of their enlightenment and given the brilliant 
we nothing,” cried Bob, “it aint possible. Why my dear fellow || feel more composed and am ready to meet the coming morrow 'scintillations of genius to an admiring world. As iron shar. 
“ you must have heard that A was protested yesterday, and that| with the fortitude of a man. Come what may, I believed in | peneth iron, so doth the countenance of a man his friend, is 
™ B. C, & D. will go to-day. Furthermore the banks are going | the motto of honest Pat. the testimony of the good book in this matter, and nothing can 
od to suspend specie payments and there will be a run on them. i mf —_ — be more applicable than the proverb to the influence of asso- 
9. Speaking about running, ain’t you going to the races to-day | And when it frowne=a ciation and contact in bringing forth the powers of mind, and 
2 there will be glorious sport. Why the dickens, man, you look | We'll walk.” tevaro, | 8i¥ing them their proper inclination and sphere of ‘action. For 
it as if you had netes to pay to-day and did’nt knowhow to raise | eae ‘| this purpose societies and clubs have been formed in almost all 
h. the wind.” $ the eminent literary institutions of our country, and to the ad. 
~ How much longer this worthy would have gone on in that F 0 RGIVENESS, vantages afforded by efforts of the kind we are indebted for 
‘s strain I cannot tell, but most luckly for me, a button of mine || How beautifully falls d oe ‘many of the distinguished individuals that adorn and give 
that he had been twisting the whole while, gave way, under | From human lips that blessed word—forgive! weight and importance to our national character. 
- es : 8 and: Forgiveness—it is the attribute of Gods— g : h etinithe dns saints 
i. the pressure of the times, and feeling myself once more at lib- | The sound which openeth heaven—renews again There is no feature that we have been made acquain a 
n erty, I turned round, leaving Bob in all his glory, with his } On earth lost Eden’s faded bloom, and flings | with in the regulations of the Baltimore Key Club that gives 
= sweet mouth wide open, and the button between his fingers—|| Hope's halcyon halo, o’er the waste of life. us more pleasure than the purpose of making common stock 
t, There was one thing however in which Bob was correct, and i 7 7 i wen | anes mc a been so schooled of our country’s literature. This is liberal—it is — a 
ir that was, that I had to raise the wind to meet sundry bank ! That he can give it utterance: it imparts will have its effect in rooting up that paren ore 
0 invitations. So breakfast over, out I sallied on an expedion, || Celestial grandeur to the human soul, jealousy, which has long existed and ——— madraanenareiae 
l far more difficult to accomplish, than the exploring onc;} And maketh man an angel. i quently to the injary of less favored districts and proportiona- 
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bly to the deterioration of American literature. We agree | 
with the club, that, in this great matter, we should be Ameri- | 
cans, not Baltimoreans or Bostonians, New Yorkers or Phila- || 
delphians; but Americans in the broad sense of the term, and 
that our energies should be mainly exercised in the elevation | 
of the entire fabric. | 

The signatures used by the Club appear to have been formed 
for the purpose. Of their construction and appropriateness | 
the papers before us say nothing, and we are left entirely to | 
conjecture as to their import. The writings of the members, | 
however, as far as we are able to judge, prove them to be men | 
of talent; and it is presumed the majority of them have read 
the humorous exhortation of Sterne to all godfathers “to be 
careful how they Nicodemus a man into nothing.” The pur- 
pose of the association in this thing is, doubtless, if we may | 





SPECULATION. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


I wonder what the sky is made of, 
Glowing in such princely blue; 

Is it solid substance painted? 
Or is it light that bounds the view? 

If painted—what a mighty painter, 
Must have thrown his pencil there! 

If light—how matchless the creator— 
That spread such glories every where! 


Yon sun—is it a globe of fire, 

Whioee beams the boundles space illume? 
If so—how could it burn forever? 

Why doth its substance not consume? 
But maybe its a world like this, 

By a horizon bounded too; 





be allowed the use of a simile in contradistinction to the wit- | 
ae 5 I wonder what the color is, 
ticism of the doctor, to Ebenezer the members up to something; Ponce abieammaliniia 
and we trust they will always afford us as fine specimens of | 
their ability as they have enabled us to place before our read- H 
ers in this issue of the Monument. | 
The papers of the Club will be always published under its | 
badge, and we have been requested to say to those editors who | 
may copy them, that they will confer an obligation by credit- 
ing them to the Baltimore Key Club as well as to the Balti-, 


more Monument. | 





Quere if the moon’s a warrior’s shield, 
All shining in its height sublime? 
Or if it be a country cheese, 
That changes in the milking time? 
She looks a good deal like a shield 
Of silver hung upon the sky; 
Yet she may be a peopled world, 
Rolling in majesty on high. 


The stars--I wonder if they’re holes 
| Bored in the canopy of blue— 
“Gimblet holes” as Willis says, 
Made “to let the glory through,” 
But ’tmay be they are angel eyes, 
All gazing from their glory down; 


Tur Lauret.—We have been favored by Messrs. Bayly and 

Burns, the publishers, with a copy of a neat and interesting | 

volume, entitled “The Laurel—a gift for all seasons, being a || 

collection of poems by American authors.” This little work | 

affords a fine specimen of the lyrical poetry of that portion of Goodness! what jewels they would make 

our country which it more particularly represents. To ornament a Monarch’s crown. 
The selections are from the first and best poets this side What if the glittering galaxies 

of the great waters, several of whom, have been taken from Gemming the azure arch of night, 

their labors by death; their names are left for us to honor and | yy Pres re ae — 

cherish, and we would solicit for this interesting memento the HO ata etna ladle 


| What if an angel’s eye on each, 
patronage of our countrymen. Is watching from some heaven of bliss, 





| 
| 


In thousands through the wide abyss? 


: === Guarding the sparklers as they rove 
NED OF THE TODDEN, 
In thinking on these wond’rous things, 
What mysteries to mind arise 
What oceans of uncertainty, 
Confounding even to the wise! 
The works of the infinite one, 
Are mysteries to finite man, 
And we can only stand, and gaze 
And wonder where we dare not scan. 


An affecting story of an idiot. | 

From the interesting letters of Espriclla, just published by | 
Dearborn, we make this extract:— 
“A long time ago there was in these parts a poor idiot, who, | 
being quite harmless, was permitted to wander wither he | 
would and receive charity at every house in his regular rounds. | 
His name was Ned of the Todden, and I have just heard a i 
tale which has thrilled every nerve in me, from head to foot. | 


1 ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, 


He lived with his mother, and there was no other in the fam- | 
ily: it is remarked that idiots are always particularly beloved | The love of happiness is common to mankind. In no age 


by their mothers, doubtless because they always continue ina | is this passion more clearly exhibited than in youth. The 
state as helpless and dependent as infancy. This poor fellow | desires of the heart are then uncorrupted by the vices of the 
in return was equally fond of his mother; love toward her was , world; and the seeds of ungoverned ambition, sordid avarice, 
the only feeling which he was capable of, and that feeling was ; and fell revenge are not scatterred there. They have not 
proportionately strong. The mother fell sick and died: of known the power of deception, nor felt she keen anguish of 
death he knew nothing, and it was in vain to hope to make disappointment. Innocent themselves, they have never doubt- 
him comprehend it. He would not suffer them to bury her, ed the sincerity and pure intentions of others—they have 
and they were obliged to put her in the coffin unknown to | never suspected treachery. They have not been schooled in 
him, and carry her to the grave, when, as they imagined, he | the principles of vice, nor inititated into the secret windings 
had been decoyed away toa distance. Ned of the Todden, ,of deceit. Their whole pursuit, therefore, is the gratification 
however, suspected that something was designed, watched of the desire of happiness. They pursue pleasure with all the 
them secretly, and as soon as it was dark, opened the grave, vigor and ardor of youth, unsuspicious of any hidden danger, 
took out the body, and carried it home. Some of the neigh-, and sure of success, till they have once failed of their object. 
bors compassionately went into the cottage to look after him: | They have known no evil, and are not therefore guilty of 
they found the dead body seated in her old place in the chim- | crime, until they have learned the injuries that result from 
ney corner, a large fire blazing, which he had made to warm | Wrong or misdirected actions. ‘They need only be taught, at 
her, and the idiot son with a large dish of pap offering to feed | this period, where true happiness is to be found, and where 
her. “Eat, mother!” he was saying, “you used to like it.” the danger lies, to ensure a life of obedience and joy, and an 
Presently, wondering at her silence, he looked at the face of | escape from sin and consequent misery. 
the corpse, took the dead hand to feel of it, and said. “Why | Hence it was that the preacher exorted the young men to 
d’ye look so pale, mother, mother? Why be you so cold?” “rejoice in their youth—to let their heart cheer them in the 
ee ee ee days of their youth,” before the sins of the world, the delu- 
Power oF Frasnion.—The female will unmake the loveliest | "8 of vice, and the follies and examples of superiors should 
‘entice them from the peaceful paths of innocence, into the 
dark and thorny rounds of impiety and sin. He desired them 
| to taste the joys and drink the pure pleasures of virtuous con-| 
duct, before the fountain had become corrupt—to secure the 
reward of well-doing before they had reaped the bitter fruits| 
of sin; and thus fix an abiding principle in the soul which 
would be of incomparable service to them in after ife, when 
temptation with its syren song, and ten thousand charms, 
| should fawn around to delude them from the path of rectitude. 
LaDy BLESSINGTON’s Last,—“When,” said her ladyship turn- || To do this effectually he refers them to the moral govern- 




















figure, which God has made on earth, and compress herself, at 
the risk of asthma, consumption and death, into ugly, waspen 
deformity, to avoid the whisper, the she is “out of taste.” 

It is generally supposed that fashion holds a greater pre- 
dominance over the female portion of the community than 
over the other sex. This, however, I doubt.—Northampton 
paper. 

So do we. | 








ing affectionately to d’Orsay. “When is a Bonnet not a bon- || ment of God, to the high persuasion of those elevated prin- 
net?” “Positively,” replied the count, “you worry me to death | ciples by which infinite wisdom has adapted means to the 
with these abstruse mathematical questions. To use the clas- 
sical language of the man in the play, I give it up.” “When 
it becomes a woman,” replied her ladyship.” 





promotion of ends. He would convince them of the propriety | 


of those laws which demand obedience as the sure foundation | 
lof permanent felicity; and in whose righteous administration 











| 





or judgment, peace and prosperity is awarded to the virtu 
and faithful, and a suitable chastisement visited upon trang- 
| gressors. 

| The preacher desired that the young should so understand 
|, the method of God’s government over his moral creatures—the 
|| principles by which he judged their conduct, that even in 
|| youth they might so discharge their respective duties, as to 
|| be enabled to rejoice. The same sentiment he inculcates in 
another place, (ch. xii. 1,) “Remember now thy Creator in the 
| days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
| draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 
| Let this sentiment then, my young friends, be impressed in- 
dellibly upon your minds, as the eoleinn truth of heaven, that 
| every act you do, every purpose of the heart, will be tested by 
the judgment of God, that the whole conduct of your life, by 
night and by day, and your secret intentions are always 
| known to him, and to your own consciences, and between 
/you and him the account is to be settled, that to escape his 
| judgments, the wretchedness of vice, an adequate punishment 
for sin, is impossible—and that to secure your own happiness 
| the approbation of the good, of your own conscience, and your 
| God, you must resist temptation, overcome evil, be virtuous 
'in your conduct, honest in your dealings, sincere in your 
| attachments, and ardent in your devotions. 

That man is deceived who indulges in the expectation that 
/he can find pleasure in sin, and yet by a timely repentance, 
| escape the just recompense for his wickedness. Nu way of 
‘escape from the punishishment of transgression is provided. 
“God will render to every man according to his works. He 
|that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong he hath done.” 
| How mistaken must that young man be who hopes to find 
| pleasure in wickedness in a departure from a course of hon. 
|esty and uprightness, and still indulges the delusive hope, 
that he can, at some future time, square off the whole account 
of iniquity, and wash away the dark catalogue of crime, by a 
short period of sorrow, and a few tears of repentance. No, 
my young friends, such can never be. We have already 
known enough of evil and its consequences, to teach us its 
utter insufficiency to make us happy. Happy will it be for 
us, if from the past, we are admonished to cease to do evil 
and learn to do well—to walk in the pathway of the just, 
which shineth brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

To such as are guilty, the covenant of grace opens the way 
of salvation from sin; but it is only by a thorough reformation 
of conduct—by a return from the mazes of sin, the haunts of 
vice, to the peaceful paths of duty and religion. “Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord and he will have mercy upon 
him and to our God for he will abundantly pardon.” 

There are hours and days spent by most young men, in 
idleness, which might be devoted to scientific and literary 
pursuits. Books, maps, chemical, and philosophical appara- 
tuses are within the reach of all. The history of our own 
country, or some other; the principles of human governments; 
biography of distinguished men; works of general science; 
moral, religious, and miscellaneous, or well conducted periodi- 
cals, are, any or all, calculated to amuse and instruct the 
young, to afford themes for future reflection and improve- 
ment, and fit them to mingle in good society respectively. 

I am sometimes astonished at the little taste there is in the 
community for reading; and yet I am happy in the convic- 
tion, that a wonderful and salutary change is being effected 
in this respect. A corresponding increase of valuable know- 
ledge, and moral improvement, will be the result. The faci- 
lities of the young are great, far superior to what our fathers 
possessed. And have they not just reason to expect that most 
happy and brilliant consequences will result to their posterity? 
Shall these bright hopes be blasted by our indifference? Hea- 
ven forefend the ignorance and vice that shall prevail when 
our young men shall desregard or neglect the high privileges 
they possess. 

Scientific and moral subjects are now made simple and fa- 
miliar to the capacities of the young, and leisure is afforded 
to nearly all,so that every one may make wonderful advances 
in the acquisition of useful knowledge, in the preparation for 
life. These faculties are not limited to the sons of the weal- 
thy, nor are we to look for advancement in literature alone 
from them. By far the greatest proportion of the truly great 
men, whose talents have graced the world in past ages, or 
penetrated into the profoundest depths of science, or shone 
with the brightest splendor in scenes of commerce, or on the 
field of battle, or in the halls of state, are from the common 
or middle classes of society. Plebian by birth they have 
learned to overcome difficulties and persevere through dangers; 
and have arisen to that high honor and usefulness, to which 
the sons of the wealthy, nurtured in the lap of ease, and igno- 




















rant of the true method of appreciating things according to 

























their value, have rarely attained. Religion, too, has received 
its firmest adherents and ablest defenders from the same por- 
tion of the community. The many examples of unrivelled suc- 
cess, of difficulties surmounted, of honors attained, and wealth 
and happiness secured, should be studied by every young man 
most attentively, that he may find encouragements “to go and 
do likewise.” 

Think bow rediculous you must appear, and how deeply 
chagrined you must feel, if you have any sensibility, to be 
unable to converse upon the history of the discovery, settle- 
ment, and subsequent affairs of our country; of the glorious 
revolution which secured physical, moral and religious liberty 
to all our citizens; and of the great men of our nation who 
have preceded us only a few generations. All this informa 
tion may be gained from a volume of a few hundred pages, 
the perusal of which might oceapy a dozen winter evenings. 

Your work is not complete when you shall have learned the 
history of the United States. There are other countries and 
other times which open rich mines to satiate the longings of 
a well cultivated mind. England, with its resources; France, 
with its refinement; Spain, with its factitious and bigotry; 
Germany, with its literature and elevated piety; Russia, with 
its wide spread territory, but half civilized inhabitants; Po- 
land, with its chivelry and misfortunes; Turkey with its despo- 
tism; India with its idolatry and consequent degradation; Af- 
rica, with its ignorance and untold sufferings; ancient Rome, 
with its boundless dominions and pride; Greece with its litera- 
ture and refinement; Egypt, with its incredible works of mag- 
nificence and art; Carthage, with its riches and beauty; Judea 
with its divine communications—yea, all the world, every na. 
tion under the whole heaven, in all past ages, present innn- 
merable subjects to enlighten, instruct, edify, and “rejoice” 
the young. 

There, are sciences, too, which are made familiar to all, 
Botany, with its specimens all around you, tells of the wisdom 
of God in the harmonious laws of the vegetable kingdom, and 








serves to illustrate many expressions of the divine word. | 
Mineralogy, is connected with Geology, while it ranges on 
the surface or plunges into the bowels of the earth, exhibits 
many of the curious and yet unvarying laws of nature. As- 
tronomy carries the mind above the low and sordid things of 
earth, to a contemplation of the out-spread heavens above— 
shows us worlds round worlds revolving, all guided by the wis- 
dom of that same good Being who gives us day by day our 
daily food, and satisties the desire of every living thing. Ma- 
thematics, chemestry, natural and moral philosophy, &c. &c., 
have resources to interest and profit the young. And a new 
science seems destined to claim some attention, the union of 
the mental with the phisical powers of man, so as by the mani- 
festation of material organs, to learn something of the powers 
and propensities, or sentiments of the immeteria] mind. These, 
and a thousand other subjects, present a feast to the soul, 
which as far surpass the dainties set before the natural appe- 
tite, as the bright glories of the noon-day sun outshines the 
midnight darkness. And yet with all the enchantments of 
science with all its sure promises of a rich and abundant re- 
ward, how few seek to slake their thirst at the pure fount of 
knowledge! How few rejoice in Academus’ sacred shade! | 
How few will let go the deceitful visions of temporal, sinful 
pleasures, to secure that which is real, heavenly lasting as eter- 
nity! But why not “rejoice, O, young man, in thy youth?” 
The means and opportunities are yours. Begin, and with 
every step in the onward, upward course, new and increasing 
joys will more than compensate your toils. The stock of 
knowledge will be constantly increasing, and nothing lost, 
from whose ample storehouse you can draw the unfailing 
pleasure which will be commensurate with your existence. 
How unlike the ephemeral joys of sense, which perish in the 








using. 

On the other hand, you cannot rejoice in idleness. You 
may drowse away your existence in stupidity, between death 
and life; you may shut your eyes against the light of the sun, 
and look not on the beauties of creation; you may banish every 
good and virtuous thought from your mind; you may cease to 
exercise the mental and physical taculties God has given you, 
and remain in ignorance and practice vice; but to experience 
real joy, that which deserves the name of happiness, you can- 
not, without improving the time allotted you here, in storing 
your minds with useful knowledge, the principles of virtue 
and religion. 

By sincerity, honesty, and truth you will secure the lasting 
friendship of your acquaintances, and the approbation of God, 
and save yourselves from the upbraidings of conscience, which 
the righteous judgment of heaven will inflict upon all who 
disregard these high duties. 

In the practice of these principles are blended many of 
those virtues which render a person peculiarly amiable and 
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lovely. In no season are they more certain to procure respect 
or make the character more honorable, or give a greater ad- 
vantage, than in youth. The affections of the heart are then 
tender and uncorrupted by deceit and falsehood, and sincerity, 
honesty, and a special regard for truth are confidently expect- 
ed, more than after they have become acquainted with the in- 
trigues and deceptions of the world. If, while the mind is 
pliable and soft to impressions, either good or evil, and while 
the aged and experienced stand ready to admonish and guide 
you, you are indifferent to the persuasions of virtue, and yield 
readily to the temptations of vice, you are laying the founda- 
tion for future degradation and sorrow, when the charms of 
innocence shall have faded, the deceitful spell be broken, the 
ease of retraction passed away, the friendly voice of the ad- 
viser hushed in death, the affections of the soul debased and 
corrupt, and the possibility of re-ascending the height of honor, 
confidence and respect, whenever you have fallen, is extremely 
hard and uncertain. ‘Dissipation in youth,’ says Dr. Blair, ‘is 
the forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its first appearance is 
the fatal omen of growing depravity and future shame. It 


degrades parts and learning, obscures the lustre of accomplish- | 


ments, and sinks you into contempt with God and man.’ 

As, therefore, you value the approbation of heaven and the 
esteem of the good, cultivate the love of truth. In all your 
proceedings be discreet and consistent. Ingenuity and candor 
possess the most powerful charm; they bespeak universal favor, 
and carry an apology for almost every failing. “The lip of 
truth shall be established; but a lying tongue is but for a mo- 
ment.” The path of truth is plain and safe, free from the 
perplexing windings of falsehood and deceit. After the first 
departure from sincerity, it is not easy to stop. One artifice 
unavoidably leads to another, till, as the intricaey of the laby- 
rinth increases, you are left entangled in your own snare. 
Deceit discovers a little mind, which stops at temporary expe- 
dients, without rising.to comprehensive views of conduct. It 
betrays, at the same time, a dastardly spirit. It is the resource 
of one that wants courage to avow his designs, or to rest upon 
himself. Whereas openness of character displays that gener- 
ous boldness which ought to distinguish you. To set out in 
the world with no other principle than a crafty attention to 
interest, betokens one who is destined to creep through the 
inferior walks of life. But to give an early preference to 
honor above gain, when they stand in competition, to despise 
every advantage which cannot be gained without dishonest 
acts, to brook no meanness, and stoop to no dissimilation, 
are indications of a great mind, the presage sof future emin- 
ence and distinction in life. 


Movesty.—Modesty, by which I mean a willingness to re- 
ceive and profit by the advice of superiors, and not obtrude 
into company for which you are not equal, should claim the 
early regard of those who wish to ‘rejoice’ in the respect and 
confidence of others, and in the innocent reflections of youth. 

A proud and haughty spirit is incompatible with the modest 
demeanor which renders youth peculiarly lovely and interest- 
ing; while a modest and unassuming character, and a yielding 
temper, will save you from those bitter reflections and severe 
disappointments which the obtrusive are often compelled to 
suffer. 

By listening to the councils of age, the wisdom of experi- 
ence may be transferred to you without its trials, and you be 
capacitated for advancing by improvements upon the past. 
Reverence for age, and deference to their instructions, appear 
peculiarly amiable in the young, and is a mark of growing 
greatness. But advice should always be considered, not blind- 
ly followed. It is your duty to improve upon the past—to pre- 
pare the present and future generations for growing merit and | 
increasing honor. You are soon to occupy the stations now 
sustained by your fathers, in civil, moral and religious mat- 
ters. Profit wisely by their experience, and prepare your- 
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The followimg verses, which portray the present season in such ex- 
quisite colors, are copied from the New-York Book. They were written 
by their lamented author at the early age of seventeen, and fraught as 
they are with pious sensibility, they may, in mere style, be matched with 
some of the best oecasional verses of the best days of the old English 
muse. 


TO MAY. 
BY JONATHAN LAWRENCE, O£ NEW-YORK. 
Come, gentle May! 
Come with thy robe of flowers, 
Come with thy sun and sky, thy clouds and showers; 
Come, and bring forth unto the eye of day, 
From their imprisoning and mysterious night, 
The buds of many hues, the children of thy light. 


Come, wonderous May! 
For at the bidding of thy magic wand, 
Quick from the caverns of the breathing land, 
In all their green and glorious array 
They spring, as spring the Persian maids to hail 
Thy flushing footsteps in Cashmerian vale. 


Come, vocal May! 
Come with thy train, that high 
On some fresh branch pour out their melody; 
Or caroling thy praise the live-long day, 
Sit perched in some Ione glen, on echo calling, 
*Mid murmuring woods and musical waters falling. 


Come, sunny May! 
Come with thy laughing beam, 
What time the lazy mist melts on the stream, 
Or seeks the mountain-top to meet thy ray, 
Ere yet the dew-drop on thine own soft flower 
Hath lost its light or died beneath its power. 


Come, holy May! 

When sunk behind the cold and western hill 
His light hath ceased to play on leaf and rill, 
And twilight’s footsteps hasten his decay; 
Come with thy musings, and my heart shall be 

Like a pure temple consecrate to thee. 


Come, beautifui May! 
Like youth and lovliness, 
Like her I love; Oh, come in thy full dress, 
The drapery of dark winter cast away! 
To the bright eye and the glad heart appear, 
Queen of the spring and mistress of the year. 


Yet, lovely May! 
Teach her whose eye shall rest upon this rhyme, 
To spurn the gilded mockeries of time, 

The heartless pomp that beckons to betray, 
And keep, as thou wilt find, that heart each year, 
Pure as thy dawn, and as thy sunset clear. 


And let me, too, sweet May! 
Let thy fond votary see, 
As fade thy beauties, all the vanity 

Of this world’s pomp, then teach, that though decay 
In his short winter, bury beauty’s frame 

In fairer worlds the soul shall break its way, 
Another spring shall bloom eternal and the same. 


Honesty.—Of honesty I desire to make another applica- 
tion—to matters of religion as well worldly pursuits. Dis- 
honesty in that which lays the first claim to sincerity, and in 
which no deception can be tolerated, would seem as unnatural 
as criminal in the sight of Him who understandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts. There are those in the world, 
(and in the church, too, I fear,) who lay claim to piety, sin- 
cerity, and honesty, who have not courage sufficient to avow 
their true sentiments in religion. We pity the effeminacy, 
and abhor the duplicity of such. They are possessed of little 
inind and no moral courage. We pray God you may never 
be found guilty of such religious dishonesty, nor bring down 
upon yourselves the just indignation and conscious guilt which 
such conduct deserves and generally receives. That religious 
duplicity which leads a person to appear in the church what 
he is not in the world, should receive, as it deserves, the undi- 
vided abhorrence of all the good and virtuous among men. 
|'T’o assent to.doctrines we do not believe, to support them by 








selves to bear onward to universal glory and triumph, the prin- | 
ciples of liberty, virtue and truth—to perfect the growth of sof! 


tellect in its broad grasp for knowledge and happiness. There | 


our presence or property, or from any personal or private mo- 
tive, abandon those which we do, is, in essence, to deny the 


‘Lord that bought us and bring upon us the just reproach of a 


| 


is no resting place for the soul till enthroned in the upper skies, || , ypocrite. 


it sits enshrined in the bright shining splendor of the Father’s | 


Be always sincere, then, in your pretensions, honest in your 


glory, and sees a world of immortal beings—kindred souls— | religious opinions and professions, as well as in your dealings 


redeemed by a risen Saviour, and praising the great name of 


Him that “filleth all in all.” 





with mankind, and cultivate a sacred regard for truth and duty. 
Never depart from principle for gain, but maintain your integ- 


| rity even till death, and you may be assured of the blessing of 


A LUCID DEFINITION,—Monomania. ‘A case of monomania,” || that God ‘who recompenseth the righteous in the earth; much 
said Mike, reading aloud—what monomania?” ‘“Arrah, dear | more the wicked and the sinner.’ Prov. ii. 31. 


hooney, don’t ye know? Suppose you were to borrow an arti- 
cle widout axing for it, and thin forgit to put it back agin— 








Quitts.—A lady in this vicinity, has made a quilt contain- 


wonld’nt that be stealing, ye fule?” “To be sure it would, ing 2777 pieces. She will no coubt, be comfortable when the 
and nothing else.” “Hush, darlint! if you was rich, it would | cold northwesters visit her next winter. We would say, that 
not be thieving at all, at all—it wud thin be mon-o’-man-o’-|| she is not only a patient, but a very piece-able lady —Salt 
ye.” Riv. Jour. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG, 
BY JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 
When freedom from her monntain height, 
-Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dies 
The milky baldrick of the skies 
And striped its pure celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 
Majestic monarch of the cloud!— 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumping loud, 
And see the lightning lances driven, 
When strike the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven! 


Child of the Sun! to thee *tis given 
To guard the banner of the free— 

To hover in the sulpher smoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high! 
When speaks the signal-trumpet’s tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life blood warm and wet, 
Has dimned the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn, 
And, as his springing eteps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance! 
And when the cannon mouthings loud, 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall! 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave, 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
When Death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s realing rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly, 

In triumph, o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 

By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven, 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us, 


MUSIC. 


The gratification we derive from listening to music is sim- 
ilar to that which poetry imparts to us. Both these delight- 
ful arts call into being a thousand beautiful imaginations, ten- 
der feelings, and passionate impulses. But in reading poetry, 
we are delighted, with the thoughts of others; and though a 
beautiful idea will give us new pleasure every time we recur 
to it, still this pleasure is little varied, and depends on the 
conformation of the poet’s mind rather than our own. The 
delights of music are of our own creation. We become fora 
time poets ourselves, and enjoy the high privilege of invent- 
ing, combining, and diversifying, at pleasure, the images 
which harmonious sounds raise in our minds. The self-same 
melody may be repeated a hundred times, and inspire each 


time a train of thought different from the last. Sometimes it || 


will call forth all the hidden stores of memory—absent friends, 


voices long silent in the tomb, lovely scenes, pleasant walks, |! 


and happy hours, come back to us in all their freshness and 
reality. Then the future opens its dreary prospect, gilded by 
hopé, and chastened by a mournful tenderness. The exile is 


restored in glad anticipations to his country; the prodigal sobs || 
out his penitence on his father’s bosom; the child of affliction || 
is safely lodged in that mansion where sorrow and erying are || 


unknown, Sometimes the past is forgotten, the future un- 


heeded, the mind wrapped up in the present conscionsness of | 


sublimity or beauty, forms of delicate loveliness, things such 
as dreams are made of, float before the mental vision, shaped 
into something of a waking distinctness. Thoughts too noble 
to last, high and holy resolves, gushings of tenderness, alter- 
nately possess our minds with emotions all equally different, 
and equally delightful * * * * #® # 

Oh! there is harmony in nature, inconceivably attuned to 





lone glad purpose ! every thing in the universe has a voice, | 


with which it joins in the tribute of thanksgiving. The | 
whispers of the wind playing with the summer foliage, and its 


fitful wooings through the autumnal branches; the broken mur- 


mer of the stream, the louder gushings of the waterfall, and || 


‘the wild roar of the cataract, all speak the praises of God to 
oar hearts. Who can sit by the sea-side when every wave 
lies hushed in adoration or falls upon the shore in subdued 
and awful cadence, without drinkIng in unutterable thoughts 
lof the majesty of God? The loud hosannas of Ocean in the 
|storm, and the praises of God on the whirlwind, awaken us to 
the same lesson; and every peal of thunder is an hallelujah to | 
the Lord of Hosts! 

Oh! there isa harmony in nature! The voice of every | 
creature tells us of the goodness of God. It comes to us in 
the song of the birds, the deep delicious tones in which the | 
wood-dove breathes out its happiness; the gracefully melting | 
descant of the nightingale; the joyous, thrilling melody of| 
the lark; the throstle’s wild warbling, and the blackbird’s tender | 
whistle; the soft piping of the bulfinch, and the gay carol of| 
the wren; the sprightly call of the gold-finch, and the gentle | 
twittering of the swallow; even now, when every other bird | 
is silent, little robin is pouring out his sweetest of all sweet | 
notes upon yonder rosebush; and so distinctly does he thank 
God, who made the leaves to grow for him upon the harthorn, 
and mountain-ash, and who has put it into the heart of man 
to love him, and strew crumbs for him when the berries fail, | 
that my soul, too often insensible to its own mercies, is war- 
med into gratitude for his. The very insect tribe have enter- 
ed into a covenant, that God shall, at no season of the year, 
be without a witness amongst them to his praise;—for when 
the hum of the bees and chriping of the grasshopper have 
ceased to enliven us, and the gnat has laid by his horn, then 
the little cricket wakens into life and song, and gladdens our 








| lence. The industrious man is prepared to enjoy the pleasure 


—=— 


It drives away temptation and melancholy, and thus preserves 
us from those vices and miseries which are fostered by indo- - 


and sweet repose which arise from a relaxation of business, 
and an indulgence in the innocent amusements of the young, 
The idle man can know nothing of real enjoyment. His body 
and mind become enervated and listless through inactivity, and 
while disease is engendered in the one, a depression of the 
spirits and a settled gloom fixes upon the other, and not un. 
frequently render even life itself a burden. 

Every man should be active in business; for a man without 
employment is miserable indeed. Tell me not of the wretch- 
|edness of an industrious poor, nor the fatigues of the laboring 
'man, for I will show you a plainer picture of actual misery 
,in the lazy rounds of him who has no business to occupy his 
,attention, no bright anticipations of success, nor enjoyment 
in the completion of an object. 

A young man should be active in business. His constitution 
requires it. The bodily and mental faculties cannot be ma 
|tured without it. It may do for the old man, worn out with 
| years, or feeble in health, to be inert; but a youth that would 
|rejoice and be happy, must be up and doing, enriching his 
mind with information on all subjects of importance, and ren- 


| 





|| dering his constitution strong by bodily exercise. 


By honest and persevering industry and economy, and the 
blessing of God, you will secure a good portion of this world’s 
goods, enough to make you comfortable, and to give to him 
that needeth. But poverty, which is the sure reward of indo. 
lence and profligacy,can make no man happy; and besides, all 
along with these usually come a train of vices which destroy 
peace and cloud the prospect of future happiness. Let your 
prayer, in respect to these things, begin with one of old: 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches, lest I be full and deny 








hearth with the same story till the winter is past: and so all 
nature praises God and is never weary. 


INDUSTRY AND ECONOMY, 

Industry and economy in obtaining the necessaries and 
comforts of life, is no less a duty than a security for rejoicing 
youth, manhood, and old age. - 

By honest industry and strict economy the young should 
seek a competence for themselves, and the ability to adminster 
to the necessities of others, but further riches are not worth 
our pursuit. The moment these bounds are passed, they en- 
tangle themselves in those fatal snares which are alike des- 
tructive to inward peace and quiet, and outward honor and 
esteem. The best affections of the soul will be corrupted, and 
the faculties of the immortal mind circumscribed within the 
narrow limits of paltry gold and silver, lands or goods. In 
such the pure flame of devotion to God, love and good-will to 
mankind, is well nigh extinguished. The grandcur of God's 
works, the goodness of his providence, the riches of his grace, 
as commended through Jesus Christ, present no themes of 
joyful contemplation. He no longer ‘walks in the sight of his 
eyes,’ but becomes the blind worshipper of mammon, and the 
sport of every freak of fortune. The fields of science, spread 
out in broad expanse before him, are left uncultivated, and the 
respect and affections of friends annihilated by the base pas- 
sion of avarice, mere worldly gain. The standard of true 
decision upon character is destroyed, and he measures every 
thing by the shining dust. He converses upon nothing, with 
interest, but riches, and makes no inquiry but how to get dol- 
lars and cents. The mind becoming debased, the sweet anti- | 
|cipation of future happiness is blasted. Friend looks with 
jealous eyes upon friend. In fine, he is made to suffer all the | 
| misery and poverty of riches. For “they that will be rich fall | 





| which drown men in destruction and perdition,” and cause | 
them to “err from the faith, and pierce themselves though | 
| with many sorrows.” 

Industry and economy, with their attendant virtues, will 
secure a competence, and give to benevolence the power of | 
conferring blessings upon others—the first and surest proof true 
of religion. 
moderated by the spirit of benevolence to mankind, a filial | 
| trust in God, and obedience to his commands. Live for some | 
nobler purpose, some higher honor than mere earthly wealth. | 
Be rich in the cultivation of your minds, and in faith and | 
good works. You will thus secure the approbation of that | 
Being from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, the | 
respect of all who know you, and the gratitude of the poor: | 
all of which will tend to make every scene of life pleasant, | 
and the blessings of God valuable and subservient to your hap- | 
piness. 





Besides all this, industry has other advantages to bestow. 
It engages and interests the mind. It invigorates the body. 





into temptation and a snare, and into many hurtful lusts, || 


Let your desires, then, my young friends, be | 


thee, or be poor and steal, and take thy name in vain.” 


Piery.—Piety and religion, as comprehending the sum of 
all virtue, truth, and moral goodness, and directing the way 
to certain happiness, have a direct and powerful claim upon 
your attention. 

By piety you will understand something more than a super- 
stitious gaze, a downcast look, a heartless sigh, or punctilious 
adherence to the traditions of the elders. It is an active 
principle. It enters into all the feelings of the heart, and 
purifies and sanctifies them. It exhibits its power in all the 
business transactions of life. It fits for the duties of the weeks 
as well as for the Sabbath—for the daily affairs of home, the 
neighborhood and town, as well as for the temple of worship. 
It is a rational and consistent principle. It calls forth the 
purest sentiments of the soul in gratitude to God, for the bless- 
ings of life and the hopes of future felicity. It saves us from 
those sorrows, the bitter fruits of guilt, which the idle and 
irreligious endure. It chastens the affections, moderates the 
wishes, humbles the spirit, and renders the possessor truly 
amiable and lovely. It secures the approbation and esteem of 
all good people, commands respect even from the profligate 
and vicious, and gives an advantage in every condition. 

It is a mistake that the Christian religion is of a gloomy 
character. In the darkest hour of distress it speaks in the 
mild language of heaven—Be of good cheer, it is I; be not 
afraid. Be of good comfort; go in peace.’ It gives a ‘joy © 
unspeakable and full of glory.’ It ‘fills the soul with all joy — 
and peace in believing,’ and makes its possessor to abound in 
hope through the power of the Holy Spirit. While it hushes 
the noisy mirth of the vicious and profane, it gives the lan- — 
guage of modesty and cheerfulness. While it forbids every 
base and sinful passion, it allows ‘thy heart to cheer thee in 
\the days of thy youth,’ while ‘walking in the ways of thy 
heart, and the sight of thine eyes” While it admonishes us 
|to restrain our earthly indulgences, within rational bounds, 
|it presents the joys of heaven. While it requires us to re- 
| nounce the riches of time, further than subservient to our 











| temporal wants, it points to the treasure above, where moth 


nor rust can corrupt, or thieves break through and steal. 

| While it tells of the certainty of death, and bids us be pre- 
|pared for that event, it shows us of a risen Savior who has 
‘abolished death and brought life and immortality to light, 
land the grace of God which is sufficient for us. While it 
| teaches us the temporal, fading nature of all transitory things, 
| this world and all that dwell therein, it exhibits a new heaven 
|and a new earth, whercin dwelleth righteousness, which shall 
| abide forever, where the glory of God, in the salvation of our 
|race, shall-be forever enhanced with still increasing splendor. 
Let religion, then, receive, as it merits, your earliest attention. 
It will lay the sure foundation for future success, or, failing 
of earthly enjoyment, it will still whisper peace to the anxious 
soul, and bestow those blessings the world can uever give nor 
\take away. 











